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a chance, or knife a fellow on slight provocation, but will not eat a sand- 
wich in Lent. " What has this kind of religion to do with Jesus Christ V 
asks the Dean. What indeed? And what has that religion to do with 
Jesus Christ which says that the sufferings " of the poor are often very 
real," and while it is right that Christians should wish to see them re- 
lieved, there is really nothing much to do but assure the sufferers that the 
Kingdom of Heaven is within them? A religion which hopes that the 
State will kill freely! A religion which thinks that we have no right to 
secularize Christianity either by echoing the cries of class warfare or tak- 
ing note of the sufferings of the downtrodden ! " The thing to do," says 
Dean Inge, " is to assure all sufferers of the immeasurable superiority of 
spiritual goods over material." This is a futile and silly process for 
agonized, diseased bodies and brutalized minds ! 

Dean Inge is a contemplative, and no one can read his little essays with- 
out feeling how immeasurably superior he must really be to the opinions 
he is uttering. They are full of the spirit of that gentleman who sneered 
at humanitarians because, he said, " their love of humanity is exaggerated 
as their love of God dwindles." We offer it as a truism stated by the 
highest authority that there is only one way of proving a love for God, 
and that is by loving the brother whom we see. 

A trenchant and vital expression of a mind utterly at war with the 
modern tendency to be our brother's keeper, to accept responsibility fc 
the evil and the suffering in the world, the gloomy Dean's book is helpful 
to the very cause he abhors. 



The Ideal of Jesus. By William Newton Clarke. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1912. 

To drag our inherited Christianity out of the clutches of ecclesiastical 
misconception, and re-establish it, not as a set of doctrines or a scheme 
for institutions, but as an idea of life which men may accept to-day, is 
a task for many efforts. Dr. Clarke has attempted it here in a virile, if 
rather rough-and-ready, way. Of the germinant vitality in the seed of 
Christian teaching he is convinced, and that the teaching and example of 
Jesus taken together will offer a theory of life capable of meeting all the 
changes of the ages. 

Jesus, he says, was no builder of pyramids, no founder of unchangeable 
institutions, but an inspirer of men. What we need to-day is a broad un- 
derstanding of the mind of Christ. Although much is unknown of Jesus's 
life and teaching, we have enough left to find out what in the main He 
stood for. We know that He was a teacher of ethics ; of what men ought 
to be and to do; that He neither stated nor discussed doctrines; that al- 
though the time in which He lived was full of orthodox formalism, He 
never formalized, but insisted that the spirit exceeded the letter. His self- 
sacrifice was set in a higher key than men had yet heard. He was un- 
professional and unconventional. He taught personality to direct itself 
from within. He taught what was new to men two thousand years ago, 
and what is strange to their ears to-day— namely, that retaliation is in- 
excusable; that we must not resist the evil man, but heap good upon his 
head ; that enemies are to be loved ; that blessing is the correct return for 
cursing; that requests must not be refused; that we must give without 
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measure. In short, that man must allow himself no little corner of selfish- 
ness. This is all familiar matter, but the counsels of Jesus have been so 
darkened by disputes and formalism and by the contrary course of civiliza- 
tion that perhaps the simplicity of the doctrine cannot be too often re- 
peated. 

The book is carelessly written, without elegance or even precision of 
style, but it is a sincere and simple plea for the study of the true sig- 
nificance of the teachings of Jesus. 



Surgery and Society. By 0. W. Saleeby, M.D., F.R.S. New York: 
Moffat, Yard & Company, 1912. 

This book is an attempt to define in plain, untechnical language the 
part surgery has played in the society of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, and it deserves perhaps more space than can be given to it here, 
on account of the sociological importance that naturally attaches to a 
subject so interwoven with society's needs as surgery has been. 

The author takes early occasion to reaffirm his position in Eugenics, 
of which he has become a leading exponent in England, and to associate 
this race culture with Listerism, or Modern Surgical Methods, the applica- 
tion of which to maternity cases has resulted in the disappearance of that 
greatest of all plagues, puerperal fever, and the presentation to the State 
of normal, healthy children. "Without going into the question of the 
quality of progeny, rather than the quantity, it is of absorbing interest to 
read in these pages the disappearance of infectious fever that used to be 
carried by doctors, ignorant of science, on their hands and clothes and 
instruments, from mother to mother, killing all, until in some periods 
whole villages were completely deprived of their child-bearing women. 
" The proportion of those, killed in giving life was higher than among 
those that went forth to take it in battle," the author says. 

Under these circumstances, it was impossible, with the conditions of 
urban segregation of which the nineteenth century was giving evidence, 
to maintain a healthy population. Not only was this scourge more ruinous 
to the State than war, sapping the lives of thousands of mothers, but most 
of the other great epidemics were untreated because the origin of them 
was unknown. 

These were the conditions then when Pasteur discovered the process of 
fermentation early in the nineteenth century. It was perhaps the most 
singly beneficent scientific fact that the century has to boast of. It is said 
that following this discovery and others of an allied nature by Pasteur, 
and in consequence of them, the products of the industries of Prance be- 
came more than sufficient to pay the German war indemnity of 1871. But 
more than this, it led Lister, who was then a young surgeon in Glasgow, 
to the discovery of the causes of infectious fevers; because he reasoned 
by analogy that if fermentation, as in yeast, was produced by a single 
agent, or ferment, that single agent, or germ, or causative influence, was 
responsible for the communicable fevers, which seemed themselves to be 
of a fermentable nature. Thus was the germ theory born. 

Lister now sought the life histories of these germs: the media in which 
they thrived, and that in which they died; and in 1868 announced his 
results to the surgical world, launching the great antiseptic and aseptic 



